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Abstract 

A Cyclic Redundancy Check (CRC) code is used by many communications protocols tor packet error detection. Computation of CRC for 
an entire packet is easily implemented in hardware if packets are transmitted and received in contiguous form. In an ATM network, packets 
are fragmented into cells and, in the case of multiple virtual circuits, their transmission is overlapped, resulting in non-contiguous packets. 
For non-contiguous packets with a 32-bit CRC (CRC-32), as in the case of ATM Adaptation Layer 5 (AAL5). an efficient algorithm for 
computing the CRC for an entire packet based on combining packet fragment CRCs (e.g., cell CRCs) is developed in this paper. In this 
algorithm, the network hardware generates cell or partial packet CRCs and the host system software combines these CRCs into a full packet 
CRC. Several important properties for CRCs are described and proved, and the correctness of the algorithm developed from these properties 
is then also formally proved. The algorithm has direct application to the proposed Cells-In-Frames (CIF) architecture for support of ATM 
AAL5 services on Ethernet. When implemented in software, the algorithm is shown to be significantly faster than a table-based software 
computation of packet CRC-32. The algorithm is also applicable to networking devices that need to change the contents of a packet and 
quickly recompute the packet CRC based only on the changed portions of the packet. €> 1998 Elsevier Science B.V. 

Keywords: Cyclic Redundancy Check; ATM; Ethernet; Cells-In-Frames 



1. Introduction 

Cyclic Redundancy Check (CRC) codes are used in many 
communications protocols for error detection. A 32-bit 
CRC, or CRC-32, is used for error detection in Ethernet 
and ATM networks. In Ethernet, a CRC-32 is generated 
and appended to the end of each packet at a sending host 
and then checked at a receiving host. CRC-32 is used for 
error detection in ATM Adaptation Layer 5 (AAL5) CPCS- 
PDUs. A CPCS-PDU is a Common Part, Convergence Sub- 
layer Protocol Data Unit. An ATM AAL5 CPCS-PDU con- 
sists of a higher-layer protocol message with an added 
trailer which contains the CRC-32. The computation of 
the CRC-32 for Ethernet packets and ATM CPCS-PDUs 
is typically done in the hardware of the host network inter- 
face. For ATM, this computation is slightly more complex 
than for Ethernet, due to the likelihood of an ATM host 
receiving interleaved cells for multiple CPCS-PDUs on 
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several virtual circuits. In a typical ATM interface (see 
Ref. [1 J), a single CRC hardware circuit is shared by multi- 
ple virtual circuits. For an ATM interface receiving an 
AAL5 CPCS-PDU, the current CRC based on the already 
received cells is stored in a virtual circuit table. For each cell 
received, the appropriate current CRC value is loaded into 
the CRC hardware circuit and the CPCS-PDU CRC is com- 
puted for another 48 bytes of cell pay load. For transmission 
of a CPCS-PDU, the same process of loading a CRC from 
the virtual circuit table for each cell occurs. 

In designing a network interface adapter (hereafter called 
an * adapter*) for a high-speed network, there are trade-offs 
between adapter and host system function. Fig. 1 is a 
simplified block diagram of the major components of a 
host-adapter subsystem. A system bus connects the adapter, 
system memory and processor. Typically, an adapter will 
have Direct Memory Access (DMA) capability to directly 
transfer packets to and from system memory. DMA capabil- 
ities reduce the processor overhead required to transfer 
packets between system memory and the network. In 
Refs. [2-6], high-performance architectures for adapters 
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Fig. I. Block diagram of an adapter-host subsystem. 

are described. The goal is to minimize system bus and pro- 
cessor overhead for communications tasks. The primary 
system overheads are from multiple block moves within 
the system memory, primarily due to operating system 
requirements, and computation of TCP/IP checksums (see 
Refs. [3,7]). Block moves in memory consume bus band- 
width, checksum computations consume both bus band- 
width and processor cycles. In high-performance ATM 
adapters, the AAL5 CPCS-PDUs are segmented and reas- 
sembled in packet buffers on the adapter. Fully continuous 
packets are then transferred directly to and from buffers 
'owned* by a higher-layer protocol (see Ref. [5]). The 
goal is a single copy packet transfer. Some adapter imple- 
mentations now include hardware support for computing 
TCP/IP checksums (see Ref. [3]). Locating buffer memory 
and other functions on an adapter represents a trade-off 
towards high cost and high performance. For a lower-cost 
adapter implementation, more function is moved into the 
system. For example, most current Ethernet adapters con- 
tain only several hundred bytes of First-In, First-Out (FIFO) 
buffering, relying on very fast system buses to allow system 
memory to be used as packet buffers. 

The low cost-point of Ethernet technology, as well as the 
ubiquitous existence of Ethernet-attached hosts, has encour- 
aged the development of the Cells-In-Frames (OF) archi- 
tecture (see Refs. [8-13]). In the CIF architecture, standard 
Ethernet hosts are enabled to run native ATM applications 
by using Ethernet to transport ATM cells contained in 
Ethernet packets. The ATM AAL5 functions are split 
between the Ethernet CIF host and a CIF Access Device 
(AD). The CIF AD is the interface between an Ethernet 
CIF network and an ATM network. Efficient computation 
of the ATM AAL5 CPCS-PDU CRC is a performance bot- 
tleneck for the CIF proposal. This paper presents an efficient 
algorithm for computing packet CRCs based on combining 
packet fragment CRCs with direct application to CIF. This 
algorithm also has application to networking devices that 
need to change the contents of a packet and quickly recom- 
pute the packet CRC based only on the changed portions of 
the packet. 

The remainder of this paper is organized as follows. Sec- 
tion 2 briefly reviews the CIF architecture and Section 3 
reviews the computation of the CRC. Section 4 presents 
the algorithm for combining partial CRCs to form a packet 
CRC and includes formal proofs for the correctness of the 
algorithm. Section 4 also describes the implementation and 
performance of the partial CRC combination algorithm and 



its application to the CIF protocol. Section 5 is a summary, 
followed by Appendix A containing a table of remainder 
values for the partial CRC combination algorithm. 



2. Overview of the Cells-In-Frames (CIF) protocol 

Carrying ATM cells in Ethernet frames, or packets, was 
first proposed in Ref. [14]. The primary motivation for 
transporting ATM cells in Ethernet packets is in exploiting 
the existing Ethernet infrastructure while migrating to ATM 
technology. There are about 100 million Ethernet interfaces 
worldwide. If ATM traffic can be carried over this existing 
infrastructure and with the same Application Programming 
Interface (API) as native ATM hosts, users will be able to 
take advantage of emerging ATM-based applications even 
before the prices of ATM technology come down. Other 
motivations for CIF, described in Ref. [12], include improv- 
ing the efficiency of links carrying ATM traffic by reducing 
ATM cell header overhead. In the case of multiple cells with 
the same header transported in a packet, the CIF specifica- 
tion (see Ref. [9]) requires only an ATM cell header on the 
first cell in the group of cells. Having started at Cornell 
University, the CIF protocol is currently being developed 
by an industry alliance (see Ref. [8]) and has been presented 
to the ATM Forum (see Ref. [12]). The National Science 
Foundation (NSF) has funded Cornell Information 
Technologies approximately $780000 to continue research 
and development in the area of CIF (see Ref. [10]). 

Fig. 2 shows an ATM network with CIF at the edge. Each 
of the CIF hosts is an Ethernet -attached personal computer 
(PC) or workstation with CIF-defined software to imple- 
ment a native ATM interface, ATM signaling, and ATM 
AAL1 and AAL5 functions, including parts of the AAL5 
Segmentation and Reassembly (SAR) function. Fig. 3 
shows the format of an Ethernet CIF packet containing 
ATM AAL-5 cells. The Ethernet CIF packet is a standard 
Ethernet packet with Destination Address (DA), Source 
Address (SA), type field (indicating a CIF packet type) 
and a Frame Check Sequence (FCS) field covering the entire 
Ethernet packet. Up to 31 ATM payloads can be carried in a 
single CIF packet; all payloads must be for the same virtual 
circuit. The CIF AD is the interface between the Ethernet 

CIF hosts 




-Ethernet link ^-ATM link 

Fig. 2. ATM network with CIF at the edge. 
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DA = Ethernet Destination Address 
SA = Ethernet Source Address 
Type = Ethernet type field 

FCS = Ethernet Frame Check Sequence (CRC-32) 

Fig. 3. Format of a CI F Ethernet packet. 

and ATM networks. The AD implements portions of AAL5 
SAR and its primary function is to unpack cells from a CIF 
packet for Ethernet-to- ATM and pack cells into CIF packets 
for ATM-to-Ethernet. The AD is a concentrator device and 
does not perform any port-to-port switching (i.e., all switch- 
ing occurs in the ATM network). Fig. 4 shows the protocol 
and device driver layers within a CIF host. The CIF driver 
presents a native ATM interface to the higher layers, thus 
enabling native ATM applications to be run on Ethernet- 
attached PC and workstations. Computation of CRC-32 for 
AAL5 CPCS-PDU is done within the CIF host in the CIF 
driver (using software implementations of CRC-32; see 
Refs. [9,15]) or within the AD using hardware circuitry in 
each port similar to that of an ATM adapter. The Q.2931 
signaling component in the CIF host is the same signaling 
software as implemented in native ATM hosts. 



3. Overview of CRC-32 computation 

A 32-bit CRC (CRC-32) is the standard error detection 
code used by IEEE 802 LANs as an FCS for packets and 
by ATM AAL5 for error detection in CPCS-PDUs. CRC 
codes were first proposed in Ref. [16]. On transmission of a 
packet, a 32-bit CRC-32 is appended to the end of a message 
comprising the pay load of the packet. At the receiver, the 
CRC-32 is computed for the received packet and if it matches 
the received CRC, the packet is then considered to be error 
free. Following the notation in Ref. [17], we define: 

M = *-bit message (i.e., the packet pay load contents). 
F = n-bit FCS (n = 32 for CRC-32). 
P = (n + l)-bit CRC generator polynomial. 
T = (k -h r?)-bit packet.For standard CRC-32. the gen- 
erator polynomial, P(.v), is 

P(x) = x> 2 + x 2 " + x 22 + jP +.v ,6 +.v I2 +, ii + ,'° 

+ .v f! +.r 7 +.r+.v 4 +r-r.r+l (1) 

Native ATM interface 



The FCS, F, is computed using modulo- 2 arithmetic such 
that the remainder function of T divided by P is zero, or 
Rem(T/f) = (h i.e.. 




CIF host 



Higher- layers \ 


Q.2931 
signaling 


CIF driver 


Ethernet 



Fig. 4. Protocol and driver layers within a CIF host. 



F = Rem( 



Ml 
and 

7 = A/«2 n +F 



(2) 



(3) 

The term M-2" is referred to as the 'shifted message poly- 
nomial*. The received packet is 7* r , where T T = T -f E and E 
is an (n + *)-bit error pattern with ones in the positions 
where bit errors have occurred. If Rem(7 r /P)=0, it is 
assumed that no errors have occurred. Standard CRC-32 
with the generator polynomial given in Eq. (1) can detect 
all single bits, all double bits, all odd number of bits, all 
burst errors less than n + 1 bits and most larger burst errors 
(see Refs. [17,18]). 

3.1. Implementation of CRC computation in hardware 

CRC was originally designed for efficient hardware 
implementation. A simple shift register and exclusive OR 
circuit can be built to serially compute CRC-32 for trans- 
mitted and received packets. Fig. 5 shows a CRC circuit for 
the CRC generator polynomial, P(x)=x 5 -f .x 3 H- x + 1 . The 
circuit operates by having a message or packet, in contig- 
uous form, stream through the shift register. At the end of a 
message, the remaining bits in the register form the CRC 
and are clocked out as the FCS field of the packet. For a 
packet with an already appended CRC, the remaining bits in 
the register are zero if the computed CRC and the CRC in 
the packet match. For technologies that transmit and receive 
packets in contiguous form (e.g., Ethernet), a single simple 
CRC circuit similar to that in Fig. 5 is needed for the trans- 
mit and receive paths. For technologies that transmit packets 
in fragments, e.g., an ATM AAL5 CPCS-PDU fragmented 
into multiple cells, the computation of CRC becomes diffi- 
cult. In the case of ATM, cells comprising multiple CPCS- 
PDUs can be interleaved on the network and received in this 
non-contiguous form. The ATM adapter AAL5 SAR func- 
tion reassembles the packet in either adapter memory or 
directly in host memory. ATM adapters typically implement 
a method of storing the CRC circuit shift-register contents 
for each virtual circuit and then 'context swap* the saved 
state for each cell from a different virtual circuit. This solu- 
tion entails more complex hardware, including a virtual 
circuit table, than the Ethernet CRC hardware, which only 
has to compute CRCs for contiguous packets. 

Complexity of CRC hardware becomes an issue for very- 
high-speed networks. For example, at a 1 -Gigabit data rate, 
a serial CRC circuit would need to be clocked at an 
unreasonable one bit per nanosecond. Hardware can be 
implemented that computes CRC in parallel as opposed to 
the bit-serial method of Fig. 5. In Ref. [19], a method is 
developed of merging multiple shift and subtraction 
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Fig. 5. Hardware circuit to compute CRC for + .r + x + I. 



operations in a single clock cycle. In Refs. [20,21], fast 
hardware implementations based on table look-up methods 
are described. Another problem of interest is in quickly 
recomputing a packet CRC for the case of intentional 
(non-error) changes in a packet. This problem arises within 
internetworking devices that intentionally alter protocol 
headers or other fields within a packet. Updating the packet 
CRC by recomputing CRC over the entire packet would 
'cover up* any errors that may have occurred and is thus 
undesirable. In Refs. [22-24], methods of updating a packet 
CRC are described. In Ref. [24]. properties of linear opera- 
tions of CRC are used to modify the CRC of a packet with 
altered fields. The CRC from the original (unaltered packet) 
and the CRC of the difference sequence of the altered packet 
are combined, resulting in an updated packet CRC. In Ref. 
[23], a method similar to that in Ref. [24], but independent 
of the message length, is developed. In this method, a table 
look-up, a CRC computation over the altered fields and a 
second table look-up are required to compute an updated 
packet CRC. CRC computation is only performed over the 
altered fields; however, very large tables are used. For a 16- 
bit CRC, 128 kbytes of memory are needed. These memory 
requirements can be reduced at the expense of greater 
execution time. In Ref. [22], the property (where /, and f 2 
are shifted message polynomials) 

Rem(^)=Rem(^)+Re m (^) (4) 

is used to update a packet CRC by summing the old CRC 
and an update term. The update term, for the case of known 
changes to a packet, can be precomputed and stored in a 
table. This method is used in Ref. [22] to address recompu- 
tation of ATM cell CRCs for ATM cells (e.g., ATM AAL-4 
cells) that contain 2-byte SAR header and trailer fields. 
The SAR header contains a Multiplexing Identifier (MID) 
field and the trailer contains a 10-bit CRC. Within the 
network, the MID field may need to be altered, hence the 
need to correctly and efficiently update the cell CRC. 
There are 14 bits that can be altered in the MID field; 
remainders for all possible changes can be precomputed 
and stored. 



3.2. Implementation of CRC computation in software 

The native instruction set of typical processors do not 
support modulo-2 arithmetic operations (e.g., modulo-2 
division). However, the operation of the serial CRC genera- 
tion hardware can easily be mimicked in a software imple- 
mentation using successive shift and exclusive OR 
operations. A non-serial implementation based on table 
look-ups of precomputed remainders can also be implemen- 
ted, resulting in greater efficiency. Computing CRC in soft- 
ware using table look-up methods was originally described 
in Ref. [25]. Improvements to the methods in Ref. [25] can 
be found in Refs. [15,20,26,27]. The method in Ref. [20] 
closely parallels the method in Ref. [26], but is described in 
terms of both a hardware and software implementation. A 
review of fast software implementations of error detection 
codes can be found in Ref. [28]. The CIF architecture refer- 
ences the software implementation in Ref. [15]. In the table 
look-up method, division by subtraction (subtraction is an 
exclusive OR) is done by more than 1 bit at a time and the 
remainders for these divisions are precomputed and stored 
in a table. Thus, for a byte-wide subtraction (requiring a 
remainder table of size 256 bytes), eight single-bit shifts 
and possible exclusive OR operations are effectively 
replaced by one table look-up, one exclusive OR and one 
eight-bit shift. For a 16-bit-wide subtraction, a table of size 
256 kbytes is needed. This large table size may cause pro- 
cessor cache invalidation problems and thus result in lower 
performance than a byte- wide implementation. In the imple- 
mentation in Ref. [15], each byte of a packet requires two 
shift operations, three logic operations and one table look- 
up. In Ref. [26], a slightly faster software implementation is 
described that is based on exploiting 32-bit data accesses 
(but still uses a byte-wide division). This reduces the 
number of shift and logic operations. However, every byte 
in a received or transmitted packet must still be 
processed by the system processor, thus negating the per- 
formance advantages of DMA packet transfers that require 
very little processor involvement. Performance experiments 
with software CRC generation are described later in this 
paper. 
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4. The partial CRC combination algorithm 



The algorithm assumes that the adapter or other network 
hardware can compute a CRC for the contents of a received 
cell or packet fragment. Then, these partial CRCs are com- 
bined to form a full packet CRC. Consider a block of data, 
B y to be protected with a CRC. Block B may consist of ATM 
cells of fixed length, so we assume that the n zero bits are 
padded to message M to complete that last cell. Let B be 
divided into y-bit sub-blocks (e.g., ATM cells), B h where i = 
1,2 m. 



k + n 



(5) 



and is an integer. Block B can correspond to an ATM AAL5 
CPCS-PDU, where j is 384 corresponding to the 48-byte 
payload of an AAL5 cell. We will define G as the polyno- 
mial that corresponds to the bit sequence of B. From our 
definitions, it follows that G = F M x n , where F M is the poly- 
nomial that corresponds to M . We wish to compute F for B 
given the following constraints (e.g., within an adapter-host 
subsystem as shown in Fig. I): 

1. Not all sub-blocks £, will be contiguously received or 
transmitted. 

2. Hardware computation of CRC on sub-blocks B ( is pos- 
sible, but not for the entire block B given the constraint 
(1) above. 

3. Software computation must be minimized and must be 
significantly less than computing the CRC entirely in soft- 
ware for Z?.The following key properties will be shown to 
hold. For any polynomial A h where i = I, 2, . . m and P, 
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Proof. The moduIo-2 arithmetic is the arithmetic over F2, 
the field of two elements, 0 and 1 . The polynomials over any 
field form a commutative ring, so the commutative and the 
distributive laws will apply. 

We represent each A,(i = 1 , . . ., m) as P X, + R A „ where 
dcg(R A ) < deg(P). To prove Eq. (6), we note that 



(9) 



The last term in Eq. (9) has a degree smaller than that of P, 
so it is a remainder of £j"L |4, when divided by P. This 
proves Eq. (6). Similarly, we write 



fR= fl(P^ + /? 4 )=/>r+ f\R A 



(10) 



where Y is some polynomial that depends upon the Xi 
values, R Ai values and P. If follows from Eq. (10) that 
J"X = |i4; and PK^i^ nave tne same remainder terms 
when divided by P, and this proves Eq. (7). QED. 

Using the properties described by Eqs. (6) and (7), we can 
now solve for F by 



F = R„ = Rem 



\ 



(11) 



/ 



Here, the polynomial G, corresponds to the bit structure of 
sub-block B h R B = Rem(G/P), R Bt = Rem(G,/P) and 



Rjm-itj = Rem 



(12) 



We use the notation R B . rather than R G . to emphasize that it 
is a function of sub-block B h The terms can be pre- 

computed and used as constants in Eq. (11). Appendix A 
describes the computation of the /? K <* >, terms and the orga- 
nization of the remainder table for the partial CRC combi- 
nation algorithm. 

Proof. Block B can be viewed as a sum of m blocks, each 
consisting of sub-block B, followed by {m— i) j zeroes. 
Therefore, 



G= Y^G r x im - iyJ 



(13) 



According to Eq. (7), for each i " = 1, 2, m, we have 
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Now, using Eqs. (6), (13) and (14) we obtain 

/ V s~ lm-i\i\ 



(14) 



, = Rem (?) = 
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(15) 
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and finally 

m /ft J? \ ( X**;*^^ 

XRe^^^i) =Rem -i_ (16) 

QED. 

4. /. Sequence of operations for the partial CRC 
combination algorithm 

Assuming that the adapter or other network hardware can 
compute CRC for the contents of a received cell or packet 
fragment, the sequence of operations, referring to Fig. 1 , for 
a received packet, B, transferred into host memory is: 

1 . The network hardware returns to the system a remainder 
R Bi for each sub-block received for / = 1,2, m. 

2. When the last sub-block, 5 m , has been received, system 
software solves for F using Eq. (11). 

3. If F is zero, then the packet comprising block B has been 
received with no errors or no detectable errors. For a 
transmitted packet, the sequence of operations is: 

1. The network hardware returns to the system a remainder 
R B for each sub-block transmitted for i = 1,2, . .., m. 

2. For the last sub-block, £ m , system software computes the 
remainder R Bm and solves for F using Eq. (11). 

3. The value of F is inserted into the last sub-block, £ m , as 
the CRC for block B. 

42. Implementation and performance of the partial CRC 
combination algorithm 

An implementation of the partial CRC combination 
algorithm entails generating a table of R#m values (see 
Appendix A) and implementing Eq. (11). Eq. (11) sums the 
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products of two 32-bit remainder values for the total number 
of fragments, or sub-blocks B„ that form a packet, #, and 
then performs a single division by the 32-bit CRC-32 gen- 
erator polynomial. Summation of 32-bit values in modulo-2 
is simply an exclusive OR operation. Multiplication 
modulo-2 can be implemented as multiple shift and add 
operations. Fig. 6 shows the pseudocode for a 32-bit multi- 
plication procedure with the resulting 64-bit product 
returned in two 32-bit integer values. The division of the 
resulting 64-bit sum value is implemented in the same way 
as a software CRC-32 computation, as described in Refs. 
[15,26]. The fragments, or sub-blocks B i% are generated by 
an existing hardware CRC circuit as described in the 
sequence of operations in Section 4. 1 . 

We compared the performance of the partial CRC com- 
bination algorithm with the software CRC-32 implementa- 
tion in Ref. [ 15]. We note that the 'algorithm #4' in Ref. [26] 
is actually slightly faster than the implementation in Ref. 
[15], but slightly more difficult to get to work. For a 4-kbyte 
packet with random contents, the implementation in Ref. [15] 
can compute the CRC-32 for 120000 such packets on a 
Pentium- 133 PC (running 32-bit code) in 46 s, or 383 pts 
per packet. If an average of five AAL5 cells per CIF Ethernet 
packet is assumed, then 8.4 s is needed (or 70 fis per packet) 
using a software implementation of the partial CRC combi- 
nation algorithm. This represents an 82% speed-up over the 
software CRC-32 implementation in Ref. [15]. If only one 
ATM cell per CIF Ethernet packet is assumed, then 37 s (or 
225 /xs per packet) is needed. This still represents a 20% 
speed-up over the software CRC-32 implementation. 

4.3. Application of the partial CRC combination algorithm 
to the CIF protocol 

The partial CRC combination algorithm can be used to 



; Inputs are ml and nl, output is r2:rl = ml * nl 
; where r2 is the high-order 32-bits of the product. 
; All integers are assumed to be 3 2 -bit and unsigned. 
PROCEDURE MULT64(ml, nl , r2, rl) 
BEGIN 

INTEGER ml, n2 , nl. r2, rl 
INTEGER count 

; Initialize to zero 
n2 = r2 = rl = 0 

; Multiply loop 
LOOP count = 1 TO 32 
IF (ml AND 1) THEN 
r2 = r2 XOR n2 
rl = rl XOR nl 
SHIFTLEFT ( n2 ) 

IF (nl AND 80O0OO0OH) THEN 

n2 = n2 OR 1 
SHIFTLEFT (nl) 
SHIFTRIGHT (ml ) 

END 



Fig. 6. Procedure for 32-bit modulo-2 multiply. 
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Fig. 7. Formal of a CIF Ethernet packet with added payload CRC. 



either (1) eliminate software CRC-32 computation in the 
host CIF driver, or (2) simplify the CRC-32 hardware cir- 
cuitry in the CIF AD. At the end of a CIF packet, a CRC-32 
is added to cover only the ATM cell payloads within the 
packet. That is, in Fig. 2 a second CRC field is added for the 
ATM cell payload(s) before the standard Ethernet packet 
FCS that covers the entire Ethernet packet. This added 
CRC field is shown in Fig. 7. There are two ways to imple- 
ment the payload CRC: 

1 . An Ethernet adapter, with only very minor modifications, 
can compute and add the payload CRC to a CIF packet. 
Existing Ethernet adapters cannot do this, but future 
'CIF-optimizecT Ethernet adapters could easily be 
implemented. 

2. The CIF AD can compute and add the payload CRC to a 
CIF packet. The CIF AD currently must implement CRC 
circuitry of equal complexity as that of an ATM adapter 
for each AD port. That is, multiple CRC states must be 
maintained, one for each virtual circuit for each CIF host. 
By using partial CRC combination in the CIF host, the 
CRC circuitry in the AD can be simplified to a complex- 
ity equal to that of an Ethernet adapter, requiring no 
knowledge of virtual circuits. Thus, a lower-cost AD 
can be implemented.The first method does not apply to 
the existing install base of Ethernet adapters. However, 
the second method can be implemented as part of the CIF 
AD, since there is no existing commercial install base of 
CIF ADs. The payload CRC should be added to the CIF 
standard as an optional field in the CIF packet. 



5. Summary 

In this paper, we have described an efficient algorithm for 
combining partial, or packet fragment, CRCs into a packet 
CRC. The properties used in the partial CRC combination 
algorithm and the algorithm itself have been formally 
proved. The algorithm utilizes precomputed CRC remain- 
ders stored in a look-up table. This algorithm has direct 



application to the CIF protocol for efficient ATM AAL-5 
support. In the CIF protocol, the ATM AAL5 CPCS-PDU 
CRC-32 is computed either in the CIF host using a software 
CRC-32 implementation, or in hardware in the CIF AD at 
the edge of the Ethernet/ATM network. The partial CRC 
combination algorithm allows for a faster CRC-32 compu- 
tation and/or a reduced hardware complexity of the CIF AD. 
Performance experiments executed on an Intel Pentium PC 
show that an unoptimized implementation of the partial 
CRC combination algorithm is significantly faster (i.e., 
consumes less processor cycles) than a purely software 
CRC-32 implementation. The partial CRC combination 
algorithm can also be used for directly updating a packet 
CRC when selected fields within the packet are altered. 
Unlike existing methods for updating packet CRCs, this 
algorithm does not require recomputation of CRC over a 
polynomial with length equal to the packet, or an exces- 
sively large look-up table, or a look-up table for remainder 
values corresponding to all possible packet changes. 

Appendix A Remainder table for the partial CRC 
combination algorithm 

The table of remainders should have as many entries as 
the maximum possible number of sub-blocks, m 0 , in a 
message to which the CRC verification is to be computed. 
For an ATM AAL5 CPCS-PDU, the maximum possible 
length is 64 kbytes and this yields the value of 
m 0 = [(64- 1 024)/48l = 1366 remainders. If a smaller maxi- 
mum length packet is assumed, then the remainder table can 
be smaller. For example, for a more likely 4-kbyte maxi- 
mum packet length, a table of only 86 entries is needed. 

Each value of / = 0, I m 0 will be paired with R v *ui, 

defined in Eq. (12). The number 384 corresponds to j (as 
defined in Appendix 4) and is the number of bits in the 
payload of an AAL5 cell. The polynomial P used in the 
calculations of the table entries is defined in Eq. (1). 
Table I shows the organization of the remainder table for 
the partial CRC combination algorithm. 



Table 1 




Remainders for the partial CRC combination algorithm for a 64-kbyte 


packet length 




/ 




1 




2 
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